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Volume XII 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN AN 
INTERNATIONAL WORLD 

Waite the French during the Revolu- 
tion had fully appreciated the importance 
of edueation for consolidating and extend 
ng the gains of the new political order, 
the development of a comprehensive sys- 
tem of national education was first aceom- 
plished by Prussia in the two deeades 
following the defeat at Jena and _ the 
erushing terms of the Treaty of Tilsit 

1807). In the national stocktaking which 
occurred in Prussia when she was in the 
depths, it was seen that many faults of 
political, eeonomie and social life had to 
be eorrected. It also became clear that 
the only ageney that would serve to bring 
Prussia out of the abyss into which she 
had fallen was a universal reform of 
education, extending from the peasants’ 
schools to the universities. Not only was 
education conceived of as a means of na- 
tional regeneration and as an instrumen- 
tality for creating and_ strengthening 
patriotism, but an efficient system was 
actually put into operation. 

Emanating from the King through his 
council of ministers, the national power 
ran out into the provincial, county and 
local administrative bodies created for the 
purpose, and eovered the land with 
schools. The King’s council was given 
responsibility for the universities. The 
provincial authorities controlled second- 
ary education and the seminaries for the 
training of the teachers in the lower 
schools. The counties had charge of 
primary education. According to the plan 
adopted, the universities were to furnish 
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the trained leadership of the state in 
science, law, general culture and adminis 
tration. The secondary schools were to 
raise the level of efficiency and intelli 
gence in the upper classes. The lower 
schools were for the instruction of the 
children of the common people in all that 
would make them efficient, intelligent and 
happy in the station of life in which they 
lived and worked. What is more, the 
svstem from king to loeal schoolmaster, 
from university to folkschool, burned with 
the fire of Prussian patriotism. The test 
of its efficiency was that all who came 
under its influence should be imbued with 
love for the fatherland and the reigning 
house. 

The establishment of the Prussian sys 
tem marks the first comprehensive embodi 
ment of the idea that publie education is 
a machine for the manufacture of a na 
tional culture. The intention of the gov 
ernment in establishing such a system was 
to turn out a standard produet. Within 
the bounds of a rigid caste system, each 
social group was to be educated up to 
specifications. The system worked. Each 
after the pattern of his social kind was 
educated. Illiteracy was eliminated among 
the common people. The middle and 
upper classes were prepared for their 
economic and official functions. Science 
and learning flourished in the higher in 
stitutions. Into the texture of every 
Prussian child’s experience, irrespective 
of his social station, was run the indelible 
dye of national love, pride and loyalty. 

When Prussia conquered Franee with 


such apparent ease in 1870-71, French 











564 
statesmen attributed their defeat to the 
superior morale and intelligence of the 


Prussian private soldiers and the greater 
technical efficiency of the Prussian officials 
and officers. From that time on the gov- 
ernment of the Third Republic was zeal 
efforts to a national 


ous in its perfect 


system of education. It has organized a 
school system that is as frankly and effi 
ciently nationalistic as that of Prussia. 
The head of the system is the Minister of 
Edueation who has a seat in the national 
cabinet. Under his presidency and with 
the cooperation of the Superior Council, 
the 


for 


an efficient central office has become 


fountainhead of educational policy 
the nation as a whole. 
France has organized her educational 
system as a unit and on strict national 
Krom the Minister of 
the Superior Council down to 


the 


Edueation 
the 


lines. 
and 
communal eouncil and communal 
the 


gether in a graduated hierarchy of powers 


teacher, entire system is bound to- 


and controls whieh enforees upon all 


grades of edueation a uniform purpose, 


conditions of exercise, and uni- 


The gov- 


uniform 
form privileges and safeguards. 
ernment looks upon education as an im- 
portant social function, on a par in its 
national significance with the army and 
the navy and the police. The French 
teacher is made to feel that he is a publie 
official, sworn to support the government 
from whose treasury he _ receives his 
salary. He is the agent of the govern- 
ment in maintaining the existing political 
and social structure and in developing 
French citizens in their 
nomie efficiency, their general intelligence, 
habits and 


respect to eco- 


their moral standards and 

their love for France. 
During the fifty-year 

the Great War, French society and gov- 


democratie, 


period preceding 


ernment were substantially 
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while large sections of Germany remaine 
feudal both in social p! 

losophy and in politieal practise. These 
reflected in 


essentially 


differences were definitely 
school materials and methods and in edue 
tional administration. But German educa 
tion and French education may be take: 
together as examples of national eduea 
tion in its completest development and 

its most dangerous aspects. We are not 
likely to find fault with the effort made 
by those two nations to organize educa 
tional facilities of every kind and every 
grade for the purpose of developing t 
the utmost their human and material re 
But shall we find altogether s 
the thos 
used the establis] 


and to 


sources, 


commendable way in. which 


states have schools to 


national attitudes engender na 
tional patriotism ? 

The German boy was taught history in 
that 


his country, and would think of it as be 


such a way he would be proud of 
ing better, braver, juster, finer than any 
other. He knew the roll of its great mili 
tary victories and the roster of its great 
the 
who died in the service of the fatherland ; 


he learned by heart the story of their 


soldiers. He knew names of heroes 


gallant eonduct and came to burn wit! 
the desire to emulate their example. He 
to venerate the kings of the 


think of 


was taught 
House of Hohenzollern 
them as benevolent protectors of the com 


and to 


mon people and models of patriotic serv 
ice and devotion. He was informed about 
the great struggle which Prussia had made 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies for national expansion and unity. 
He the of the foreible an 
nexation of those ‘‘pure-German lands,’’ 
Alsace and Lorraine, by the 
monarchy. He the story of th 
Napoleonie 


the 


heard story 
Frene!| 
learned 


] 


bondage and 


tyrant 


dark days of 


eame both to hate Freneh 
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who had invaded his sacred country and Seas and in Chi how t! the itions 
t glow with patriotic fervor at the of the world were jealous of r pros 
songs of Kleist and Arndt and the _ perity and how they were leagued togethe 
narrative of the exploits of the irresistible to restriet her necessary nmercial ex 
armies of the War of Liberation. The pansion. 

story of German unification in the sixties Turning now to what was being done 


record of erushing military vie 
Austria; the story of the 
to hinder the 


and the 
tories against 
efforts of ‘‘ jealous France’”’ 
last 
tion; the ** quarrel forced upon Germany ”’ 
by Napoleon III., and then that zenith of 
the 


disgraceful 


stages of German national unifica- 


were 
the 
and a 


German glory when French 


beaten with such ease, 


‘lost. provinees’’ were reclaimed, 


storie wrong was once and forever made 
right—these are parts of the story of his 
therland as the German boy learned it 


school. And he heard it from the lips 


a teacher who had served in the Im- 
perial army and whose eye flashed and 
whose voice trembled with enthusiasm as 


he recited the tale of his country’s suffer- 
ings and her victories. 

Nor was that the end of the story. The 
boy in school was told how Germany had 
onee been poor, barely able to maintain 
her small population by means of an eco- 
that 
tural, and how through the development 


had 
her factories had multiplied, the products 


nomie system was largely agricul- 


of industries she become rich: how 
of her mines, her shipyards, her fields, her 
had 
had 


perl ul of the 


laboratories, increased ; 
her merchant fleet 
the 
Empire into the seeond merchant marine 
of the world: 
been put upon the high seas all in a few 


her 


she ps, 


how grown from 


nothing during short 


how her fighting navy had 


was feared then by 
the the 


her needs for raw materials and for 


and even 


decades 


Great Britain, mistress of Seas ; 
how 
markets for the safety of her economic 
life had led to the 


eolonial empire in Africa, in the South 


development of a 


in the French schools to meet the 
which the German schools were preparing 
and increasing for France, we ean discover 
a spirit of national instruction whicl 
responds closely In motive to that whieh 
the The 
French government also was interested in 
the 


which was bearing so heavy a 


German schools were utilizing. 


making of patriots. In a country 


burden of 
military preparedness as was France, it 
became essential to make plain to the 
future voters and taxpayers the fact that 
the burden was necessary and inescapable. 
The lad who was destined to spend three, 
and latterly five, years of his youth in 


military service must be made to realize 


the logie of such self-sacrifice and to come 
to esteem it as an obligation which he 
should undertake with pride and pleasure. 
there was a 


nation in which 


in the troubled state of 


In a 


POSSI- 
bility European 


politics for a generation preceding the 


war, a strong probability—that every able 


bodied man would be called upon to bear 


arms, it was a part of public policy that 
every boy and every girl should be filled 
with enthusiasm for his country, her 


liberties, her institutions and her glorious 


past. Each boy must be impregnated in 
his early years with the idea of personal 
bravery as well as with the idea of tl 

shame of flinching in the face of danger. 
He must be convinced of the honor of 


wounds received and the 


achieved on the field of 


French flag in the service of it t whiel 
the flag was made to symbolize for him. 
Never for an instant must the memory of 
the disgrace of Metz and Sedan and the 
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galling terms of the Treaty of Frankfort 
be allowed to grow dim. 
This 


annexation of 


the German 
Lorraine whieh 
Parts of 
French for 


version of 
Alsaee and 
the 'reneh boy learned. 
two had 
two hundred years and all of the territory 
had lived 


was the 


those 


provinces been over 


under Freneh institutions since 


before the French Revolution. Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1871 was Freneh in spirit 
and wished to remain a part of the French 


the 
fi reibly 


For Prussia to disregard 
the 
annex them to an alien land whose institu- 
abhorred, a shoek to na- 


a challenge to fraternal 


nation. 


wishes of inhabitants and 


tions they was 
tional feeling and 
affection. The taking of 
by Germany in 187] 


territorial readjustment 


Alsace-Lorraine 
was not a ease of 


n the interest of 


historical justice; it was the high-handed 
eonfiseation of French territory and the 
forcible expatriation of some millions of 
patriotic French citizens. 

[f in Paris the statue representing the 
draped in 


city of Strasbourg was kept 


mourning during the almost fifty vears of 


her exile, the teachings of the French 
schoolmaster no less kept alive in the 
memory of the French schoolboy the 


thought of a day of ‘‘revanche’’ when the 
lost 


their sons and daughters again weleomed 


provinees should be recovered and 


under the tricolor. 
So much will suffice to emphasize the 
fact that the national systems of education 


in France and Prussia have been eon- 


f creating 


sciously used for the purpose 
a unity of national feeling and a strong 


tide of patriotic sentiment. It is impossi- 


ble to say how much of the loyalty and 
solidarity exhibited by both France and 
Germany in so conspicuous a degree dur- 
ing the terrible vears of the Great War 


schools. 


the 
situation at 


work of 
the 


was due to the 


Competent observers of 
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first hand, however, have assured us of 
the vitality of this school instruction and 
of its undoubted influence. It is not easy 
to disbelieve in its efficacy. 

sides of national 


There are, then, two 


education. On the one hand it represents 
a systematic program of fostering by the 
human resources—the 
spread ot the 
skill and the applieation of 
skill to the factors of 
cieney, prosperity and strength. 
education 


nation of all its 
intelligence, ereation ot 
intelligence: 
national effi 
On the 


and 


other hand, national has been 


seen to mean the regimentation of citizens 


through instruction given in the sehools 


into a national set of attitudes, loyalties, 
intended t 


which are 


think 


prejudices 
the 
unit when national prestige or 
On both eounts national edu 


and 

cause nation to and act as 
safety 
threatened. 
eation is a phase of the national organiza 
tion of human society and as such is at 
adjunct of a competitive political order. 
As long as the competitive, the strictly 
polities, eo 


the 


system of world 
tinues, the 


priateness of the national type of eduea 


national 


importanee and appr 


tion self-evident and assured. But 
what is equally true, any softening dow: 
of the inter 


national polities will necessarily find its 


are 


present wasteful system of 
counterpart in substantial changes in th: 
coneeption of national education. 

The international situation at the pres 
ent time is, without question, exceeding] 
difficult least, ex 


tremely unpromising. 


superficially at 
But, taken all 


reasons for a re 


and, 


all, there are abundant 
newal of our faith in 
era of peace on earth, when the national! 


¢ 


the coming of a 


lions and the national lambs shall lie down 


together, the lambs not being inside the 


lions. 
A fundamental reason for 
lies in the fact that the national units of 


such a faith 
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the world to-day exhibit the same kind of 
economic interdependence that local com 
munities exhibited in the earlier period of 
European history, when the nation-state 
rradually came into existence to take the 
place of the feudal system. As long as 
each little local community was practic- 
ally self-subsistent, the petty rivalries and 
neighborhood wars of the feudal régime 
were supportable, but when commerce and 
industry began to develop, their necessi- 
ties showed the advantage of a more ex- 
tensive political organization. The desir 
ability of uniform law, greater peace and 
security, stable ecolnage, wider sources of 
iw materials, and unrestricted markets 

finished goods, pointed the way to the 


iization of large areas each under the 


a 
sovereignty of a king. The differences in 

lustries, languages, religions, laws, tra- 
ditions and loyalties which were fused into 
the various existent national states were 
n no whit smaller or less difficult of ree- 
oneciliation than are the faetors of the 
nternational system of to-day. The earl- 
ier development of industry and trade 
called for the establishment of a national 
economic system, because they had out- 
grown the feudal pattern of political 
organization. The nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century development of industry and 
commeree calls now for the organization 
of an international economie order, be- 
cause industry and commerce have out- 
grown the national pattern. 

A second important reason for expect- 
ing a modification of the competitive sys- 
tem based on nationality is the contem- 
porary growth of real democracy. France 
has legally been democratie since 1871; 
Great Britain practically so since 1884; 
the United States since the thirties of the 
last century, and Germany has constitu- 
tionally become so by the new constitution 


of the German Republic promulgated in 
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1918. But in the European countries at 
least, the great mass of the people have 
been more or less acquiescent and have 
allowed governments to be carried on by 
the more wealthy and better educated 
parts of the population. At the present 
time, however, there is an increasing tend- 
eney for the man who works with his 
hands to make use of the political power 
whieh he legally possesses. European 
labor parties are becoming increasingly 


influential and they are not to be turned 


; 


aside from their fundamental and almos 
exclusive interest in the improvement of 
the living conditions of their class. They 
are insisting upon a reorganization of the 
present economic order to the end that 
the human factor in production may re 
ceive a larger share of the profits than it 
has hitherto received. The labor groups 
recognize the fact that international 
tension has been one of the main causes 
of the obstinate refusal of governments 
to make social and economic experiments 
in their favor. They know that the stag 
gering cost of maintaining an armed state 
of truce has been one of the most influ 
ential reasons why they and their chil 
(iren are limited in their enjoyment of 
those educational facilities that might en 
large their vision and increase their power. 
And they are tired of it all; tired of 
social inferiority and political impotence, 
of sordid lives and narrow outlook. They 
are coming to be suspicious of patriotism 
and weary of being cannon fodder. They 
are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
essential identity of the conditions and 
the aspirations of workingmen all over 
the world and more and more impatient 
of the hindrances imposed on their cause 
by the restrictions of national polities. 
Still another reason why the future will 
probably see substantial modifications of 


the competitive national system is that the 
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world can not financially afford to econ 
tinue in its present course. Preparedness 


for war and the earrying on of war with 
all t] 


eost too 


at they imply at the time 


The 


present 


much. war through which 
the world has just passed leaves half the 
nations of Europe practically bankrupt or 
in severe financial straits. The nation as 
a form of political organization has been 
the ageney for developing the human and 
its area to the high- 


It is the 


material resources of 
est point ever reached in history. 
most efficient machine for the production 


And 


when that power is expended in war by 


of power that has ever been set up. 


r an allianee of nations and 


one nation « 
met by a like expenditure on the part of 
another nation or diplomatie group of 
nations, the work of self-consumption and 
of offensive destruction takes place at a 
rate also never before equalled in history. 
Western civilization has the alternative of 
later 


expenditures for war or of destroying } 


sooner or changing the seale of its 


self by its own folly. 
Additional 


a belief in an appreciable modification of 


reasons might be given for 


the strictly competitive world order, but 
those that have been presented seem to be 
sufficient ground for faith in a future in 


which the agencies for conciliation and 
cooperation will have become so powerful 
as to change the spirit of international 
relations. In spite of the dark present 
outlook, it seems as if we must believe in, 
hope for, and work to bring about a new 
dominating prineiple in world polities. 
But 


never be achieved until the human beings 


that era of peace and good will ean 


that compose the various political groups 
are changed to correspond in their thought 
and attitude to the new international out- 


look and spirit. Leagues of nations, inter- 


national free trade, international eourts, 


disarmament—all these are essential, but 
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they are only machinery. The motive 


power of a true republic of nations is and 
and under 


mutual sympathy 


The only ageney that can e 


must be 
standing. 
gender those qualities is education. 

We may now come directly to the dis 
eussion of the problem of the true relation 
that must exist between the conception of 
national education and the conception of 
order. A differ 


entiation has already been made between 


an international world 


national edueation as it fosters human 
welfare through the cultivation of intelli 
gence, skill and other important factors 
and edueation as it serves 
the 


far as the 


in a good life, 
to separate nations through inculea 
tion of nationalistic bias. So 
former meaning is concerned, there seems 
to be not only no danger in continuing 
and strengthening national edueation, but 
fostered 
If we believe 
difficult 
for us not to believe in the type of edu- 
that 


intelligent 


every reason why it should be 


more diligently than ever. 


in edueation at all, it is indeed 


cational administration and support 


promises comprehensive and 


planning and the utilization of the largest 
available financial resources, in the way 
best 
equalize the educational opportunities of 


From the 


designed to stimulate endeavor and 
all eommunities of the nation. 
standpoint of administration and financial 
of the 


political units for educational purposes is 


assistance, the utilization national 


to be regarded as only a convenient divi 
sion of labor for the quicker and more 
thorough accomplishment of increased hu 
man welfare at large. 

On the other hand, there is a direet and 
profound ineonsisteney between the pos- 
sible knit 


together in cooperative relationships, 


achievement of a world order 
and 
the continuance of the narrow, one-sided 
and provocative type of nationalistie in 


struction that has been all too prevalent 

















n the schools of many countries and to an 
ppreciable extent in our own. No league 
nations can stand long against such 
undermining. If our schools are to serve 
rd and in the international world, the 
truction in them must be modified to 
that end. Negatively stated, the empha 
sis upon national differences in the work 
e schools must be lessened or, pre er- 
lv, eliminated. Positively stated, more 
the time of schools should be devoted 
an eifort to understand the institutions, 
» economic life, and the history of other 
untries than our own, especially those 
with which we are likely to have more ex- 
sive diplomatic relations. In all the 
school work that affects our estimate of 
policies and conditions of another 
ntry and our attitude toward it, we 
ust substitute reason for prejudice, 
knowledge for ignorance, and information 
for passion. 

Earlier in this article we have shown 
the very great use that has been made of 
the national schools for propagandist pur- 
poses in France and Germany. Under the 
present cireumstances it is probably too 
much to expect any early change in those 
countries in that respect, for the wounds 
of the war are too deep and the hatreds 
engendered in its eourse too strong. It 
is probable that for at least some years to 
come the schoolmasters of France and 
Germany will be keeping alive the divisive 
enmities that separate those two countries 
to-day. What France and Germany may 
do, however, is not sufficient to determine 
the course that we ourselves as a nation 
ought to take, and, furthermore, it does 
not affect the validity of the principle of 
school instruction which is in question. 

Let us leave to one side for the time 
being the factors that do not favorably 


enter into our proposal. Such procedure 


is justifiable, beeause we are not herein 
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trving to set up a remote ideal, but 

propose a practical program to be und: 

taken immediately. The value of tl 

program does not depend upon logieal 
completeness and abstract universality, but 
upon whether or not we ¢a y begin 1 
operate it with success and the expecta 
tion of future development. Time is long 
and the labor to be accomplished for the 
realization of a better world order will 


not be completed in a few years or eve 
In a generation. Let us forget the case 
of France and Germany. Let us even 
by for consideration some years hence the 
ease of Germany and the United States, 
because its factors are at present a ttle 
too hot to handle. We shall find, even 
after eliminating all doubtful instances, 
sufficient opportunity of putting into 
effect a new treatment of school materials. 
The United States is to-day a world 
power of the first rank, try as we may ft 
escape the fact and its implications. As 
such it participates in a network of rela 
tionships that spreads far. It may tempor 
arily be able to limit somewhat its partici 
pation in world politics, but there are 
certain contacts that are inevitable. Our 
interests are closely connected with those 
of Great Britain for numberless reasons. 
We must expect future dipl matic rela 
tions of importance with Japan. Our 
poliey in the Western Hemisphere s ae 
fined in the Monroe Doctrine, which for a 
hundred years has implied our intima 
concern in the affairs of Central and 
South America. Our territorial contigu 


itv with Mexico makes relationships of one 


sort or another inescapable there. Our 


military governments in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, our possession of .Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, and our nominal pro 
tectorate over Cuba, supply us with the 
problems connected with the government 


and tutelage of political dependencies. 
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the 


into commercial 


Our and operation of 


ow nership 


Panama Canal bring us 


and hence diplomatic relations with every 


nation in the world whose ships pass 
through it. 

Here is a practical situation. It is a 
situation that calls for new elements of 


subject matter in our national system of 
schools if the future citizens of this country 
are to be prepared by their school experi- 
ences to enter sympathetically and intelli- 
gently and with a sense of international 
duties as 


into their every-day 


Let us proceed to sketch out very 


justice 
voters. 
briefly some ways in which the instruction 
to be given in the schools may with ad- 
vantage be modified to meet our interpre- 
tation of the functions of national eduea- 
tion. 

The school histories which the present 
ceneration of American voters has studied 
have tended to play up Great Britain as 
The 


War is usually deseribed 


our hereditary national enemy. 


Revolutionary 
wholly as the revolt of long-suffering 
eolonies against the selfishness and tyranny 
mother thus failing to 


of the country, 


perspectiv e of American 
British 


1812 is ordinarily 


vive the true 


events as aspects of colonial 
policy. The War of 
treated apart from its context of the life- 
and-death struggle then going on between 


Napoleon. The 
ort in the American phase of that con- 


England and English 


eff, 
flict was relatively insignificant, while the 
American military operations were a 
strange mixture of heroism and incompe- 
tency, of deserved success and inexcusable 
Yet the school 
have been written in such a way as to give 


them 


mismanagement. histories 


the children studying only false 
ideas of our military proficiency in that 
war and altogether distorted conceptions 
of English motives. 


Would it not also be salutary and re- 
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freshing if our teachers were to admit th: 
existence of certain dubious aspects of the 
War and the terms of 
which it Would it not 
be good for the souls of future America 
Panama Canal Zone 
the of Central 
Would it not be a 
sounder basis for future good relations be 
United States and the 


America if we 


Mexican peace by 


was concluded ? 
voters to see the 
transaction through 


and South 


eves 


America? 


tween the nations 
of Latin able t 
look at our own Monroe Doctrine as they 


would be 
see it? 

It seems rather strange to be compelled 
to admit that a after the 
truth and the whole truth, coupled with a 
that truth 


as it is known, would constitute an almost 


serious search 


resolute determination to tell 
revolutionary innovation in the teaching 
of American history in our public ele 
mentary and high schools. 


The be ex 


tended to inelude a fairly thorough study 


work of the schools should 
of the present governments, social classes, 


economie eonditions and edueational de 
velopment of the countries with which we 
And yet how 


are ac 


are more closely connected. 


many future American citizens 


quiring more than a bare and seanty fact 
aequaintanceship with those lands? It is 
not enough to know their boundaries, capi 
tals, 
features and chief industries. 


principal cities, prominent natural 
Our stud) 
of them must accomplish a more thoroug 
and essential understanding. Geography 
should be conceived as elementary state 
craft and so taught. It should be reorgan- 
ized and expanded so as to be a true social 
study, capable of giving the student a 
basis for judgments in contemporary and 
future international relationships. 

Yet another type of social study that 
would inevitably make for larger sym 
pathy between our own nation and other 


nations would be a comparative study, 




















. 





elementary of course in eharacter, of the 
olitieal institutions, labor laws, public 
health service and municipal administra- 
tion of some of the more advanced nations 
f the world. Particularly helpful in this 
card would be an appreciative knowl- 
ve of English practises. To know that 
ther countries than our own have solved 
different, yet satisfactory and in some 
eases superior ways, the same problems 
at we are trying to solve would not only 
d to make students eritical of our own 
rs in political administration, but 
iid supply an appreciation of other 
zations which they would otherwise 
Such knowledge and appreciation 
ld multiply and strengthen the bonds 
veen ourselves and other nations. 
It 1s impossible in this econneetion to 
elop at greater length the conception 
a type of instruction in a national 
ol system that would be the progenitor 
fi endly international relations and the 
and support of international institu 
ns for conciliation and peace. It seems 
lesirable, however, to anticipate some 
estions that are likely to be raised. 
Some one will say, ‘‘Do you not propose 
to have our sehool children love their 
try and its flag above all others? Do 
1 not intend that they shall realize their 
bligations as citizens, even to the duty of 
bearing arms in defence of their nation’s 
nterests? What will become of American 
patriotism if the children are taught as 
vou propose is 
Well, what would beeome of American 
patriotism if we should tell the whole 
truth about our historieal development ? 
Would the erasure from the reeord of 
certain unfair and partial judgments, the 
frank acknowledgment of certain dubious 
py licies and the exposure of certain weak- 
nesses of our institutional evolution ap- 
preciably blot the pages of our history? 
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The epie quality of our national story 
does not require the support of boasting 
nor deceit. We need not be sensitive over 
the hint of fallibility in our national and 
domestic policies. We need not demand 
apt theosis for our national heroes. 

As for the danger from an appreciative 
understanding of the institutions and con 
ditions of other lands than our own, there 
is even less likelihood that such knowledge 
would result in a misprisal of our own. 
Real appreciation of the rich promise and 
the extensive personal opportunity of 
American life will probably be awakened 
for the first time when American institu 
tions are consciously compared wit! 
others. And indeed it would be an ex 
eellent thing if such study should bring 
about a eritical and constructive attitud 
toward our institutions and our ways of 
earrying on community business. No 
demoeracy can aff rd st lf ce mplace nev, 


Our liberties are not insured by the un- 


eritieal assumption that our institutions 
are perfect nor by an unreasonable insist 
ence that present ways of doing publie 


business and present ways of conceiving 


the economic order should be continued as 


they are, now and forever, world without 
end. Politieal and eeconomie health de 
pends upon gradual reconstruction of 
fundamental laws throug! inrelenting 


eritical examination and orderly change. 


It would be a net gain for sound, active 


and tenacious patriotism 1f we ¢& uld 
secure in our eitizens appreciation of 
American institutions along with a knowl 
edge of their imperfections, and awaken 
in those citizens the desire to participate 
actively and intelligently in publie busi- 
ness. 

A policy of industrious truth-seeking 
and honest truth-telling about our own 
nation and our national neighbors carried 


into the publie schools would result not 











OZ 

n le patriotism, but in more patri tism 
of a finer sort. Such a policy would tend 
gradually to supplement jingoism with 
International justice and ignorant reae 
tionism with intelligent progress, Only 


basis of such edueation ean a na 


on the 


tional state develop into a more efficient 


instrumentality for the produetion and 
welfare within its 


fostering of humar 


basis of such edu 


find 


eonelliation 


borders. Only on the 


cation ean nation. states eommon 


ground for international and 
rood will. 
Epwarp H. REISNER 
TECAHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT BY CON 
STITUTION 


EFFICIENCY, in these latter days, is a 


word much berated especially by men who 
deal with the more intangible activities of 


life. It is a word which is more or less out 


of fashion but which expresses just the idea 
that I have in mind with regard to the gov- 


ernment of universities in general and of 


state universities in particular. These in- 


stitutions can stumble along in a more or 


less desirable 


manner or they may fune 


tion efficiently in proportion to the way in 


they are governed. ‘This govern- 


include the 


which 


ment may human features so 


necessary in the handling of men and 


women, or it may become hard and lifeless 
and thereby fail to secure the results for 
which it exists. A university is main- 
tained for the discovery and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and if it fails to secure 
results it might better be serapped. Its 
government is a most essential part in the 
securing of these results because it directly 
affects the economie welfare of those al- 
ready connected or likely to be connected 
with the institution. If it is evident that 


the interests of all the people who are con- 
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nected with a university are 


represente 


rovernment, the institution ea 


In Its 


tain the members of its instructional and 


business staffs and the students much m 


easily than when these various persons f 


that they are being managed from aboy 


and that they have no voice in this ma 


agement. 


All of the wisdom in a univer 


} } yy 


sity does not lie solely in the hands of t] 


board in control, nor of the president 
of the faculty, 
of these 
each should have a voice in its own direct 
should 


state of affairs ean bi 


nor of the students. Eae 


bodies has its separate functior 


each eontribute to tl 


this 


ing, and 
whole. If 
brought about, a morale will re 
will allow each body to function to its hig! 
est degree, and from this fact it will follow 
that the institution will be effici 
may this be accomplished ? 

The various parts of a state university 


are six in number—the board in eontrol, t] 


president, the faculty, the business staff 
the buildings and grounds staff. and 
student body. All of these parts are essen 


tial to the whole and all exist for tl 


end. Since a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, it follows that the interests of 
each part are vital to the interests of the 
whole. Each part knows best its own prob 
lems. Let us analyze the functions of eac! 
of these six parts. 
A state university exists by the will 

the people and is supported by them. It is 
and the) 


its Management 


; 


therefore responsible to them 


must have some word in 
In a democracy like that of the United 
States the people usually do not aet di 
rectly but preferably by delegated author 
ity as is instanced in the case of the Cor 
gress and of the state legislatures. In a 
similar manner the people delegate their 
authority over the university to a board in 


eontrol. Statistics gathered from a major 























S universities show that this 
ra s usually app nted by the gyover 
r with the consent of the senate and thus 

igh him is responsible to the people. 


[his responsibility, however, is really not 
oning fact either when the board is 

d by the governor or when it 1s 

elected by the people. No matter how out 
rageously the board or individual members 
may act, there is little recourse until the 
expiration of the term of office of the indi 
vidual as such men are practically never 
1 from office. Impeachment is pos- 

S for both eleetive and appointive offi 
rs but it is a difficult matter to prove. To 

s board is given the complete control of 
university, including the management 

ts funds, the appointment of the presi 
dent and faculties, and the formulation of 
policies. In other words, as far as its 
irter and the people are concerned, the 
ard is the university. The board ordi- 
‘onsists of men who have been suc- 


but who are not experts 


¢eesstul in business 
lueation. Recently a movement to ap- 
point alumni as members of the board has 
gained strength and now there are few in- 
stitutions on whose boards the alumni are 
not represented. 
Realizing the fact that they are manag 
ing an institution about which they know 
ttle, many boards in control delegate to 
president the formulation of the poli- 
the institution and the appointment 
of the members of the faculties. In many 
instances this delegation is by no means 
complete, and certain members of the board 
take it upon themselves to inquire into 
various details of the management of the 
university. According to the charter of 
the board this is their undeniable right and 
they alone are responsible for the conse 
quences of their action. Rarely, however, 


is much publicity given to unpleasant de- 
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ils nda , ’ r nor the p 
pric " iwal I it nas taken place 
\ member f reacted 
Meme | CSLOCU 
n aucea I nna reror mses aS an 
exnert | ) is , S rftoy ‘ 
© " l ne ’ his } ad , 
es oF } board I not s LOW iCK 


and white. 


itv to the president, 1t commoniyv holds him 
} ] + } ; , 
responsible and there is a possibility tha 


he may wield his authority in an autocrat 
manner. Since he is responsible alon 
the board and since he alone has the ear of 
the board, it becomes possible for him 
represent matters to the board in such a 
manner that his actions are approved. Il 
a similar manner, authority may be de 
gated by the president to deans and tft 
heads of departments with similar results 
The fact that some presidents consult with 
their subordinates before making appoint 
ments has been hailed as a move towards 
greater democracy in the management of 
the institution. The administration of th 
funds within the institution may be under 
taken by the president either alone or after 
consultation with others. On account of 


the rather extensive delegation of author 


are quite ill-defined, and as a result dis 


+ 


satisfaction exists among his subordinates 
because no one is exactly certain of his owt 
rights and privileges. 

The faculties are usually given the right 
to administer the curricula and the stu 
dent activities but so uncertain are they 
of just where they stand that we find con 
stant inquiry on their part of the possible 
attitude of the president as to an action 
which is proposed, and an unwillingness 
to proceed until this attitude has been as 


ecertained. In some institutions faculties 


are given the power of initiating depart 
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or of 
nominating future members of the instrue- 
staff. 


expected for each state university is a law 


mental budgets, of electing deans, 


tional No great consistency can be 


unto itself, as is right. 
To the 


multitudinous 


business staff are entrusted the 
with the 
such as_ book- 
Without a clear 
understanding of the boundaries of this de- 
that it 


duties connected 


accounting for the funds, 
keeping, purchasing, ete. 

partment there is a danger may 
assume too great an importance owing to 
the fact that it intimate 


AS a 


degrees the 


has an aecquaint- 


ance with the funds. result it may 


arrogate to itself by right to 


say for what purpose funds may be ex- 


pended and thus the duties which were 
originally intended to be merely clerical in 
nature become privileges clearly contrary 
to the original intent. The department is 
absolutely essential to the university but 


it must be kept within its own bounds. 


The buildings and grounds staff has little 


direct connection with the instructional 
staff but it is no less essential to the proper 
Well-kept 
buildings and grounds are an asset to the 


and the The 


] 
tose 


eonducting of the university. 


LNs State. 


titution, the city, 


superintendent, however, should not 
sight of the fact that he is not the only one 
in the institution who has a direct and per- 
sonal interest in the buildings and grounds, 
and he should be willing to hear and adopt 
suggestions from others. 

The student body presents many difficul- 
ties apart from those of instruction as its 
membership ranges from immature boys 
just out of the high school to men who are 
practically ready to start their life careers. 
Self-government in varying degrees is 
granted to students by American universi- 
ties. The management of athletics, student 
publications, the honor system, discipline, 


and many other questions are settled or are 
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not settled by faculties just about in thé 

thoughtful 
As a rule, the student body 


proportion that attention is 
given to them. 
is given too little respectful attention and 
too little power to manage its own affairs 
on account of a rather widespread notior 
on the part of faculties that this body is 
composed of individuals too immature t 
govern themselves. One may questior 
whether such treatment gives any training 
for the leadership which we say the world 
has a right to expect from college-trained 
men and women. 

It is apparent that the various parts of 
the majority of our institutions of learning 
and that 


are unaware of their standing 


great efficiency ean ob 


consequently no 
tain. The board in control is composed of 
experts in education 


to deal 


men confessedly not 


and therefore not competent with 


The 


not certain of his tenure of office nor ean 


educational questions. president is 


he be assured that the board will be w 
him in his suggestions as to the manage 
ment of funds and other matters which he 


refers to them on account of the limitations 


on his powers. The faculties are still less 
certain as to their powers and can not tak 
positive action with any surety that they 
will not be overruled. No one is certain as 
to where he stands and the resulting unrest 
is most detrimental to the well-being of the 
institution. This unrest is marked to-day 
and is not entirely the result of the scale 
of salaries. One can not expect men of the 
intellectual caliber demanded by universi- 
ties to remain quiescent under a condition 
which would not be tolerated by a labor 
union, 

A remedy exists and has already been 
adopted by some universities, and that is 
the adoption of an instrument which clearly 
defines the powers and duties of each part 


This 


of the government of the institution. 
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nstrument is usually ealled a constitution. 
| submit that the adoption of a constitution 
which is carefully thought out in advance, 
which sharply defines the powers of all 
neerned, and which may be amended by 
e consent of the signatories will do more 
remedy the unrest existing in our uni- 
versities than will even an increase in sal- 
ries. Clear definition of powers will pre 
ent overlapping and interference. 
In drawing up a constitution for a state 
iversity it is essential that the provisions 
law be respecte d, as all state universities 
ve their existence to law. There is, how- 
ever, a difference between the actual disre- 
ling of law and an agreement that its 
sions will be observed in name only. 
example, the board in control is usually 
owered to make all appointments 
n the university, but it is the common 
tise for the board to approve the ree 
nmendations of the president and thereby 


} 


them legal. The various parts of the 
versity should draw up a clear account 
their existence, the duties laid on them 
law, their other duties, and their rights 
nd privileges. When these statements 
ve been assembled and the resulting 
rreed to and signed by 

‘redited representatives of the different 
parts, a governing instrument or econstitu- 

n is produced because the signers agree 
to abide by its provisions. Publicity is 
usually a sufficient penalty for failure to 
do as agreed. 

For a skeleton of a model constitution I 
would suggest the following provisions. 
The board in control should organize with 
the president of the university as chair- 
man and a member of all committees (if 
the board has any committees), and its 
business should be that made necessary by 


the provisions of the state law which cre- 


ated the university. The board should re- 


) 


eeive all funds, should entrust their ex- 
penditure to the president, and should file 
with the state treasurer an itemized account 
of this expenditure which should be pre- 
pared by the president. Since the money 
provided for the university has been ap 
propriated from publie funds it is right that 
the people should be enabled to know just 
how this money has been spent. This provis 
ion does not lay very onerous duties on the 
board and the idea is for the board to have 
as little as Poss ble to do. Whenever a 
university or a school system makes excep 
tional progress, inquiry will usually show 
either that the board has kept its hands off 


or that the administration has been clever 


enough to swing the board to the adoption 
of its own policies. It appears Imp yee} } 


to do awav with the board entirely beeaus 


n a democracy it is essential that the p 
ple exercise direct or indire ontre ve! 
ill publie institutions, and so tl by ~ 
remedy is to lay few duties on the board 
and to define these duties clear] n the 
constitutior The board should me reg 
ularly not oftener than quarterly 1 
semi-annual m ngs would probab 
sufficient. Emergency meetings might 
held at any time provided that emergencies 
did not oeceur too frequ ntly. 

The president should be appointed 
the board upon nomination of the legisla 
tive house of the university faculty. If the 


board finds reason to object to the person 


nominated, it should make a statement of 
these objections in writing and should 
transmit this statement to a joint commit 


tee of the board and faculty for action. 
If this committee can not agree, or if e 
person nominated should be rejected after 
conference, another nomination should be 
made by the faculty. The president should 
be elected for an indefinite term of office 


and should serve during good behavior and 














board or by the faeulty, but recall 


DV the 


until approved by a 


should not be effective 


majority of the board and of the faculty. 


(he duties of the president should be to 


board meetings, to oversee and 


preside at 


to account for the expenditure of all mon 


eys, to preside at meetings of the general 
and to act as publie 
These 


duties will probably not consume all of the 


university faculty, 


representative of the university. 
president's time, but an opportunity ought 
to be afforded him of getting away from the 
round of petty details and of expending 


considerable time, attention, and energy 
upon his real mission in life, viz., that of 
being an edueator. 

should be divided into two 


and the 


The faeulty 


houses, the one legislative other 
The 


composed of 


audient. legislative house should be 
professors, associate and as 
sistant professors, the librarian and the reg- 
istrar. In this house should originate all 


matters of general university policy, 


whether initiated by the board, the presi- 


dent or a member of that house. All ap- 
pointments to positions on the instructional 
staff should be made by this house and, if 


made necessary by law, should be trans- 
mitted to the board by the president. If 
objections to nominations are made either 
by the board or by the president, a written 
statement should be sent to this house for 


All depart- 
this 


further consideration by it. 
should be 


under similar provisions. <A 


mental budgets made by 


house state- 
ment of the salary received by each and 
every member of the entire university 
foree should be accessible to those members. 
The audient house should comprise all per- 
sons employed on the instructional and 
business staffs and should be ealled together 


only when matters of general university in- 


terest are to be heard. 
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The separate colleges of the universit 
should meet with the dean as presidi 
officer. Local interests only should be 


sidered. The collegiate budget and ap 


pointments should be prepared for submis 


sion to tne 


legislative house of the gener 
faculty, and an itemized account of t) 
collegiate expenditures should be made f 
transmittal through that house to the pres 
The 
1} 


college should prepare budgetary estimat: 


dent. separate departments in eac 
and recommendations for appointments o1 
promotions. for submission to the faculty 

eollege. Objections to estimates a 
appointments should be made as provid: 
above. Any move looking towards the dis 
missal, demotion or reduction of the salar 
of any member of the instructional staff 
should originate with the head of the d 
dean 


partment coneerned, or with the 


the college in the ease of 
heads. 
] a Pe 


to a standing committee of the legislativ: 


departmental 


The matter then should be referre: 


house for adjudication and the person co! 
eerned should be invited to appear befor: 


the committee on his own behalf. The com 


mittee should report its findings to th 
legislative house of the faeulty for final ac 
tion. 


member of the faculty should arise on 


If cause for complaint against any 
part of any one, the matter should be re 
ferred to this same committee for action as 
above. 

The 


should be organized with the secretary of 


business staff of the university 


the university as presiding officer. Th 
budget and appointments for his staff 
should originate with it and should be sub 
mitted to the president for transmittal t 
the board if made necessary by law. The 
buildings and grounds staff should conduct 
its organization and management in a simi 
lar manner. 


The student body should be governed by 























: 


representative council which should have 


right to manage the internal affairs of 


students and to present recommenda- 
ns to the faculty. In eases of discipline 
s council should be given representation 
hy the seating of one or more of its mem 
hers on the faculty committee on dis- 
eipline. If any member of the student 


+ 


“lv should have reason to complain 


ivainst a member of the faculty, he should 
ave the privilege of appearing before the 
faculty standing committee on such mat- 
This skeleton lacks many details which 
iid draw it out to an unreasonable ex- 
t for the purposes of this publication, 
it I believe that it provides for a form of 
rnment essentially democratic in its 
ire. Autocracy on the part of both 
ird and president is removed. Objection 
nay be made on account of the possibility 
logrolling, but I believe that this objec- 
is compensated for by the fact that 
every one knows just how much money 
there is for expenditure and also because 
provision is made for public knowledge as 

to how the money is expended. 

FREDERICK M. Foster 
IVERSITY OF WYOMING 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FREE TUITION FOR HIGH SCHOLARSHIP AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


HEREAFTER the Yale student who is working 


" * ‘ ; 
: way through college will receive from the 
l ersity free tuition provided he maintains 
s classt work a general average of 90 
more the seal f 100. Students w 
lo 1 ittain the A grade will receive remis 
n proportion to their se sti standing 
| icant s « iT ter and t degre f 
: , 
= een \ 1180 | tah t ‘ retu ‘ 
: 
aeration ( ect t These x! ir 
p awards. 
This is the purport of mportant 
l ment mad st < by Yale Univer 
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‘ rag al 1 
if : ght : lis ira g 
It is s g w rf 
Y il¢ Ssist st | : re rK 
At the pres t ‘ 
dents in the | versity } : 
sificatioz 
The iward f scholars} ps gra the 7 
missio1 f the recently increas t ! 
charge has been made to depend not o1 
the scholastic standing of the applicant, but . 
so upon his character and pers ty ] 
the case of a candidate for tl indergraduat 
freshman class, the endorsement of his school] 
sters dof Yale n s to be take t 
ireful consideratioz The degree and natur 
f his need ar so determining factors \ 
though the amounts of the scholarships differ 
the same principles govern awards to graduaté 
ind pr =- il sel | students 
In general those in the upper-class rs wl p 
become beneficiaries of such scholarship aid 
from the University are expected t 
the assistance as a | vith tl dea that 
Within ny years Iter gr luat t 
repay the obligat it interes 
t make these funds av ible Tor su 
enerations of students 
rhroug] these tuit irship 
larship . d tl ther 
ships availa and self-support opportunit 
Y to the Y 
= ke for i ml t 
Yale d I 


RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT SISSON OF THE 


STATE 


THE resigi 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
Edward O. S 


this wee | ey ‘ Ps \f 
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I; his letter t Cha , » ] Let Pres hacked by strong influences Such repres 
dent Sisson wrote: tions, undoubtedly, are part of a deep-laid 
; : make Valparaiso a center of radical teaching 
n accordance with our recent conferences I sub , . 
: cane s possible that much of the unrest of ecolleg: 
n to you and to the State Board of Education P : 
. : - day is due to these destructive outside i 
my resignation as President of the State niver : 
: ap ' ences, aimed to destroy the basic principles 
sity and Professor of Edueatio to take effect 3 . 
which this government is founded. 
September 1, 1921 
Aenea Se ea ee ee ee ee Dr. Hodgdon has been president of \ 
myself to teaching, and s study and wr g as paraiso University for about a year. Pr 
! r wcompa t This has been my ! that he was president f the Hal 
ant erest fr n ¢ eg gy my educatior M dical ( lege rt (hic Avo till + aft 
ct tv to tl r nt ft ( fron vl h I é 1 r 
; th \ iiparalso U} versity Hi. Vas 3 
liverted to ex e work never by my own 
. : d with the New Jersey Stats ed leat 
nitiat het ths s thet seamed satory s 
i i ‘ V " ed o ra ; ’ : ‘ = 
department tor five years as lecturer, and 
( [ t rep vrot t iuthor f several books nd numer 
No n ' could appreciate t n irticles 
estimable value to the university and to the State A press report from Valparaiso states t 
( self-consecra your wis faculty members deny that there has been an) 
. ” , . aims a _ , thing of a bolshevik nature about the unive r 
sity, and point to its past record as an 
isk that has jointls raged us has been difficult ' . . 
swer to Dr. Hodgdon’s statement. Chey 
t extren Whatever sueceess has en af 
t fiecotie ot \ + ) ] ad s 
tained has t e in the largest measure to your = P . . . H igdol 
) sp service which has permeated the SUr rec y resulted in th reu 
entire university organization, The state of Mor tion of a petition among the faculty member 
tana loses much when it ean no longer take toll asking the university to call for the president 
of vour r experic y r unremitting devot resignation 
and your ¢lear vision of the purposes and aims of 
+} , +. Te + } } } veantad +} + +} ~ . ~ 
he university. If it should be granted ne EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Univers f Montana becomes what we hav = , " . : . : 
~ntere cstrike fo ‘ ir our } 
nant th nal Getaeieas ded U bee ene “ume meee wee THE printer trike for a forty-four | 
+ ] a lav the nnhbhlieati . nNresent 
sess enduring satisfaction from your own contr week may di lay the pubdiication of the preset 
butions during this trying pioneer period of our number of Schoo. anp Society and mak 
development, necessary to reduce somewhat the size and 
. 1° : ~— 
use as little new matter as possibile. 
»-RESIDENT HODGDON AND VALPARAISO . , , 
PRESI 3 Aad Henry SNYDER, since 1892 superintende: 
UNIVERSITY — 
ee f schools in Jersey City, has been nominated 
DaniEL Russet, Hopapon, president of Val rape ; ' 
’ ‘ is Stat commissioner of education in N: 
paraiso University, has sent in his resignation ng Fagg cc 
; ; d : Jersey to succeed Dr, C. N. Kendall, who r 
to the trustees in a letter in which he requests mi 
: ' cently declined reappointment on account 
i mmediate leave of absenee, giving as his : mS 
health. 
reasol 
> . oO ’ ) } hean slacete + 
There has been fostered by faculty and out Joun C,. CALLAHAN has been elected st: 
lers bolshevism, communism and other cults, th superintendent of public instruction in Wis 
practise of which is destructive to American ideas consin, defeating C. P. Cary who has long 
ind principles. Unsigned letters have come mys held the office by election. Mr. Callahan was 
eriously to my desk warning me against the prin director of vocational education for the Stat 
ciple I have preached—namely, loyalty to Ameri f Wisconsin 
. * . , is TIS] 
inism, and American jndustrial life as the basis 
. a oe , , 
of Ameriean citizenship. A. R. Spam, commissioner of education f. 
‘ ; ‘ ao 
I have been visited by so-called ‘‘reds ’’ and Delaware, has resigned after a service of four 
foreign-born members of organizations claiming to vears. 














Joun A. Wiptsog, president of the Uni vements, a1 
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s reported the daily press that Dr. ‘ 
Gould Schurman, ex-president of Cor- Y#’Ue oft ; 
rsity, will b ffered the pos I rue last Legis : lt 
China the nor M 
SaMUEL SmitH Drury, rector of St. ~ : 
School, has declined the rectorship of 9°" on oan 
Chureh, New York City. a orn 
Tue S RB - 
\ Hytan has appointed Harry B. |... | , 
rs, of the Bronx, a member of the New EE ER . ‘ 
City Board of Education, to succeed j 6 2 a. 1, get 
D. Wils resigned The new com- ¢ On; : : 
ris ember of the Bar Association hoard haceaun , = 
rman of a local school board * O “ 
ERINTENDENT V. I. Moore, Bartlett im s s for | 
s been presented, through the mayor, that standardizat 
equipped autor y wppr ’ r } 3 
3 g d valuab sery : ward 
lent S tendent Moore ha 1 Oe \ , that 
mously reelected Wrigley, Jr. owner Cata 
M (AN ) is dismissed as T dt t f Av itr 
| N. J.) High S publie s ding i 5 
rg f ‘vy, pr red erect a building on t ‘ 
Principal Albert Earley, has been r $40,000 to $50,000 and give 
Assistant State Commissioner of Ed The offer was accepted | 
Ent Mr. Earley has resigned trustees. The growth of Av: 
the Leonia High School d four wopulation f e d 
ers of t Board of Educat f Leon that half-day classes 
: I In the dismissal Mrs This expedient n now be 
have resigned. Mr. Wriglk has donated t 
ROFESSOR Epwarp M. HuuMe, now dean of Loaf Casino for s ) 
t +] ae sity f Id has new building can be « p 
ealled t r of history at Stanford Tat r r 
rs will be dis lef 
Dr. Ropert J. Atey, president of the U1 f the University of M t 
sit Mai will deliver the address a th lecis f t l 
nmencement exercises of Northeaster r ind t 
g n June 15. gz «CaS 3 
vas responsible for t 


EDUCATION 


g veek beginn 
By the v f the late Moses Taylor Pyne, THE | 
st Princeton University, his property Tue I 
ry sou f Nassau and Stockton Streets, il t 
together with all buildings and im- ft vy sta 
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nal program enact d by thie recent eris 


ure, is offering a number of new features 


the summer session of the coming summer. 
The session will begin July 5. The courses 
rf le ¢ ene the sx :¢ r s, the 
| of chemistry, and the t vy courses 
the sch of education will continue for eight 
eeks The teel lepartments of the 
sch of edueat ll continue but six 
Weeks 1 here will be a dem ynstration school 
including all grades from kindergarten 


A demonstration 
to illustrate meth- 
also planned. 
‘results of a very successful ex 
yurse in educational meas 


periment with a ¢ 


urements last summer, four intensive courses 
of two weeks each have been arranged for the 
benefit of teachers and school otheers who ean 


for the entire term. Each 


not remain courst 
will include three to five hours daily of lee- 
ture, conference, laboratory and demonstration 


field work 


semester hours of 


in addition to outside study and 
and 


The 


principles and 


will carry two credit. 


group includes the following courses: 


methods in Americanization, 


problems of advisers or deans of girls, educa- 


tional measurements, and ‘the 


school. 


Intensive work throughout the term will 


make it 


possible for mature students, by omit- 


ting all other courses, to complete an entire 
year’s work in any of the major sciences. At 
tractive courses especially designed for teach- 
ers are offered in the special fic lds of arts, mu 
childhood education, 


vocational education, 


and 


Sie, physical education, 
commercial education, 


Col tinuation education, mental! testing, 


most of the colleg ate subjc cts. 


The Curry School of Expression will 


duct a four weeks’ term in affiliation 


summer session. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


as been 


the last decade much 


written concerning a better acquaintance with 


DurING 
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and the need for ind 
Why should not high 
institutions of learning as well 


individual differ 


high-school students 
vidual instruction. 

as second ir 
schools consider ences 
ability, training and interests? By means 


“Tndividual Analvs 


devised 
il] recently ma 


Fvansville College 


such a survey of its student body. In addi 


tion to the great fund of individual informa 
facts of 


The material 


tion, several general interest wer 


brought out. which follows is 
based upon a sampling (75 papers) from thi 
offered 


method of approach than as a statement 


papers in hand and is more as a 
results. 

What family occupations do students repre 
third 


Evansville 


sent? Thirty-three and one cent. 


the 


per 
College 
but 


rural districts. The 


came from farm. 


serves not only the city of Evansville, 
the 


home occupations repres¢ nted were as follows 


surrounding 


also 


ministers, physicians, salesmen, postal em 
ployees, teachers, grocers, attorneys, editors, 
jewelers, laborers, railroad superintendents, 
druggists, manufacturers, printers, merchants, 
plumbers, boiler makers, coopers, accountants, 
painters, in the order noted. 

How many students make their way throug 
school? Ten per cent. of the students make 
all of 
miscellaneous expenses, and an additional fiv 
make g 
How much time do students give to outsid 
Ten 


ar 
Figh 


their expenses, twelve per cent. mak: 


per cent. board, room and clothing. 


employment ? per cent. work only on 


Saturday. t per cent. work less than ter 


hours per week. Twelve per cent. work mor 
than ten hours per week. 


What are the chief 
Students’ interests were noted 


interests of college stu 
dents ? in the 
following order: music (first), reading, basket 
ball, dancing, educational lectures, hunting, 
ball, 
football, 


checkers, fishing, 


skating, 
drill, 


nature 


tennis, volley theaters, movies, 


art, debating, ecards, military 


picnics, racing, 


auto 


study, parties, vaudeville, and wrestling 


Another 


hobbies have 


question of interest was: W1] 
college students ? A survev ¢ 
the materia! in hand points to a great diver 


conclusions 


any 


of opinion. As far as 


sitv 
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ean be drawn it seems that college students 
ire too busy to have well-established hobbies. 
However, the following were noted : reading, 
tennis, hunting, hiking, basketball, poetry, 
scrap books, sewing, swimming, furniture 
making, drama, singing, nature study, volley 


} 


| ill, gardening, school work, athletics, fishing, 
amping and debating, in the order named. 
What do college students read ? A wide 
range of magazines is shown in those that 
llege students like best: The Literary 
Digest, The American, and The Atlantic 
Vonthly, first, The Ladies Home Journal 
Harpers, Saturday Evening Post, The Geo- 
graphic, The Scientific American, Current 
Opinion, MScribners, Review of Reviews. 
Youth’s Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
Writers’ Monthly, Farm Journals, Delineator, 
System, Living Age. Poetry, Christian Sci- 
Monitor, Century, Inde pe nde nt, Wests rn, 
istian Advocate, Outlook, McClure’s, Life, 
/ ] ular Me chanics, Ne w Republ c. The Na- 
tional Survey, Judge, and Collier’s, in the 
rder named. 


What kind of books do you like to read 


\ 


} 


best? Most college students prefer novels. 


The second choice is historical novels, third 
drama, religious works, histories, poetry, edu 
cational works, classical works, nature study, 
travel and comedies, in the order named. 

Of all the books you have read, which do 
like best? College students say: “ Ben 
Hur” and “Tale of Two Cities” first, “ Les 
Miserables,” “ Last Days of Pompeii,” the 
Bible, “ Ivanhoe,” “ David Copperfield,” “ Mill 
on the Floss,” “The Harvester,” “ Vanity 
Fair,” “ Shepherd of the Hills,” “ Quo Vadis,” 
“In His Steps,” “Silas Marner,” Gene 
Stratton Porter’s books, Harold Bell Wright’s 
books, “ Old Curiosity Shop.” The following 
books were mentioned once: “ Four Horse- 
men of Apocalypse,” “ Marble Faun,” “ Forty- 
Nine,” “ Freckles,” “ Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come,” “ Westward Ho,” “ The 
Little Minister,” os The Girl of the Limber 
lost,” “ Macbeth,” “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” 
“ Penrod.” “As a Man Thinketh,” “As You 
Like it,” “The Typhoon,” “In the Shadows 
of the Cathedral,” “ The Melting Pot,” “ The 


you 
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Bread of Life,” “Jane Eyre,” “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ Adam 
Bede,” “Oliver Twist,” “ Their Yesterdays,” 
“ Under the Country Skies,” “ Little Women,” 
“Tvanhoe,” “ Lady of the Lake,” “ Romola,” 
“Life of Goldsmith,” “Call of the Wild,” 
“Trail of the Lonesome Pine.” 

What do college students expect to do when 
they leave college ? Fifty per cent. expect to 
teach. Twenty per cent. expect to be social 
workers. Third honors are divided between 
ministers, authors and engineers. The fol 
lowing order of selection was noted: play 
ground directors, missionaries, newspaper re 
porters, private secretaries, interior decora 
tors, charity workers, lawyers, bookkeepers, 
Civil Service employees, salesmen, stenogra 
phers, physicians, librarians, editors, Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries, Y. W. C. A. secretaries. The 
following were selected once: actor, industrial 
designer, movie actress, merchant, detective, 
dentist and nurse, 

Only a few questions are noted. The pic 
ture is not complete. On the basis of this 
better acquaintance with college students 
more direct and efficient service can be 
planned. The plan is serviceable to both 
administration and instruction. 

A. S. Barr 

EVANSVILLE COLLEGE, 

INDIANA 


QUOTATIONS 

THE EXODUS OF TEACHERS 

THE general shortage of school teachers, and 
the consequent lowering of standards in thé 
profession, was rendered acute by the war; 
literally thousands flocked into the gover 
ment service and into business. From all 
present indications they have little inclination 
to return. School Life, which is the organ o 


the Bureau of Education, lately made inqui 
ries of former teachers now in the employ of 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau. Of the 272 
who replied only 9 per cent. admitted an ir 
tention to take up teaching again; 40 per cent. 
apparently have hopes of escaping the schoo 


room; they say that their decision “ will de 


pend upon conditions”; 51 per cent. say that 
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they will not return, some of them registering 


To all who remember the 


‘an emphatie 
esteem in which 
school teachers were once held in American 
life, and who realize the narrow existence of 
the government employé, this preference will 
shock. The 272 


graduates from a standard normal school or its 


come as a selected are all 
equivalent; 36 per cent. of them have an even 
better training; 16 per cent. are college grad 
uates, and of these two hold advanced degrees. 
In their present positions most of them “ do 
routine clerical work which does not require 
more than an elementary education,” and re- 
ceive $1,320 a 


a 


Only a few have places 
some administrative duties,” the 
None of 
them has more than thirty days’ vacation and 
In 1918-19 school teach- 


ers received for their nine months’ labors $856 


year. 
involving 
best paid of whom receives $1,920. 
ten days’ sick leave. 
in elementary grades, $951 in intermediate 
grades and $1,224 in high schools. Advances 
in salary made during the past year consider- 
ably increase these figures, though not enough 
to lure back the government clerk. 

The difference in salary is only one of many 
“ nerve 


grievances noted. Teaching imposes 


strain”; conferences and meetings after school 
hours make it necessary to do outside school 
work in the evening, so that there is little time 
for self-improvement and social life, with the 
result that the teacher “gets into a rut” or 


‘breaks 


“ favoritism ” in 


down.” There are “politics” and 
the schools, and boards of 
education give teachers “ much less considera- 
tion than is given employees in any other 
work.” There is a tendency to despise teach- 
ers, the public having no appreciation of their 
“ value and place in the national and individ- 
life.” that still 


heavily in the minds of government clerks 


ual Conditions weigh so 
must be even more powerful deterrents to the 
many who left teaching for business life. 

A companion picture is sketched by Profes- 
sor George Pierce Baker in an interview with 
regard to his pupils of the dramatic “ work- 
“They are up in arms 


shop” at Harvard. 


on the subject of underpaid teachers and the 


tragedy of youth intrusted to the guidance of 
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those who are worth no more than they get.” 
When energetic teachers leave school to tak: 
government posts and pupils write plays ar 
raigning the incompetents who succeed to thi 
post of educator, the situation can searcely 
have too serious attention from parents.—New 
York Tribune. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 


STATISTICS 


A PROGRAM FOR LOWERING THE PERCENTAGE 
OF FAILURES 


One of the big problems for the year as 
signed to the Division of Research of the Los 


Angeles Publie Schools is that of defining 
causes for failure among high-school stu- 
dents. The division has proceeded on the 


theory that causes for failure are identical 

The latter are 
(1) 
fects; (2) irregular attendance; (3) late en 
trance; (4) too high a standard; (5) lack of 
flexibility in methods of promotion; (6) in- 


with causes for retardation. 


usually reeognized to be: physical de 


ferior mental ability. 

It was thought best to attack the problem 
with an investigation of the mental ability 
status of high-school pupils and to use the 
results of that investigation as the ground- 
work for a further development of the prob- 
lem. Since very little testing had been done 
in the local secondary schools and since a 
comprehensive program could not be in- 
augurated immediately, the work was started 
by the examination of all 9-A pupils in the 
schools within the city 


eight junior high 


proper. Mental ability scores were thereby 
The test used was 


Test of Mental 


The total possible score in 


registered for 548 pupils. 
the new Terman 
Ability, form A. 
that test is 220, 
each of the eight schools were found to be as 


Group 


and the median scores for 


follows: 


TD ven ae ineg ane anak sae aeek 132 
ae eee eee 116 
1 a ne ee 114 
Re on ee eer 106 
[ sdsukegeeuekeewseamee 102 
De Lncvesobeawhobuios enna 97 
TE “save cuewde steer aneke 97 
[in a cuerhin pebdawseeneeee 84 
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The median score for the entire group of 
548 pupils was 107, the range 27 to 198. In 
each school the boys tested higher than the 
girls, but in two schools girls registered the 
highest scores. The median for boys was 
115, with a range of 34 to 198, while the 
median for girls was 100, with a range of 27 
to 187. The ages of these pupils ranged from 
twelve to nineteen years, but the thirteen- 
vear-olds achieved the highest median score 
(118). The boy who scored 198 was but 
thirteen years of age. 

The birthplace and previous schooling of 
each pupil were checked in an attempt to 
ascertain whether pupils who had had some 
f their training elsewhere would score higher 
than children who had had all of their train- 
ing in Los Angeles. The median score for 
each of the two groups was found to be 95. 

SV taking the median scores for each of 
the ten tests, it was found that Los Angeles 
9-A pupils are weakest in arithmetic, word 
meaning, sentence meaning and mixed sen- 
tences. 

Having secured the mental ability scores 
for all 9-A pupils, the next step undertaken 
was to attempt to correlate such scores with 
the school marks of the same pupils. School 
marks were tabulated in English, mathe- 


matics, history, science and general average.. 


Owing to the small number of cases in his- 
tory and science, correlations were not run 
off for individual schools. Table I. shows the 
coeficients of correlation (Pearson r) for 
each of the eight schools in mental ability and 
the subjects indicated: 


TABLE I 
School Math English Gen. Aver 
(1 14 Ad 25 
(2) 27 Al 35 
3) - 18 34 21 
(4 10 43 = 18 
5 29 44 26 
(6) 31 203 28 
‘) a7 4S 41 
8) Al 61 42 


Table II. shows the coefficients of correla- 
tion for the entire group in each of the four 
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subjects and general average, with mental 


ability scores: 


TABLE II 
Subject 
History 51 
English 1 
Mathematics 17 
Science 14 
General Averagy 16 


The third step taken was to check the per- 
centage of failures recorded against thes 
pupils in the four subjects listed. Table III 
shows the percentage of failures in each 
school in each of the four subjects: 


TABLE Ill 


School History English Math Sctence 
(1) 00 03 ll 03 
2) 00 02 oo 00 
3) O4 OO 12 00 
(4) O4 12 25 13 
5) oo O4 oo 03 
(6) 00 07 O4 oo 
(7) OS 09 14 00 
Ss) OS 07 10 00 
8 schools 03 O05 ll 03 


On the basis of “general average for all 
subjects ” there were no failures. Hence, it 
was assumed that pupils are most likely to 
fail, under the present marking system, in 
the four subjects listed above. 

Grouping the median scores in mental 
ability, coefficients of correlation, and per 
centages of failures, it was possible to recom- 
mend to the various Junior High Schools a 
revision or continuation of the system of 
marking according to the tabulated results 
from each school. 

Such investigation invited attention to the 
type of marking system used in the Junior 
High Schools of Los Angeles. The system 
now in use is set forth in the table below: 


TABLE IV 


Ratings Equivalents Per Cent. Values 
Dien A—Excellent 90-100 
iS : B—Good g0— 90 
3 C—Passing 70~— 80 
4 ; Conditioned 
5 en D—Failure Below 70 
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high- 


given 


as “below 70, 
made up,” the directions further say: 


work Was Satist: 


be given wher 
character but incomplete as a resi 


ping out fore the end of the term, enter 
} 


late as to make it im possil le to eatel 


absence on account of serious or ex 
Moreover, prin 
mark of “ N.M.” (mo mark) 


a pupil has been f 


illness. 
require the 
reed to remain away from 


school for an extended period but whose 


record is intact otherwise. 


Consequently, there is amount of 


uniformity in marking and distribution 


evidence e1 ugh that a better 


One 


of marks is 


system is needed. principal has carried 


on an investigation of marking in his school 


and 


DOCeCT) 


has found that the 
issued in some el; 
classes to 


other 


pupils marked, the total number of 


issued by 67 teachers representing 21 
enrollment. 
As the result of an extended discussion, 


present 


cent. of the entire high-school] 


marking system will undergo some 


revision. It is not unlikely that the normal 


curve of distribution will influence the com- 


position of a new rating seale. Raising the 
standard of “1” is practically assured and it 
is not impossible that “61” will be made a 


passing per cent. rather than “70,” in order 


that some discrimination may be made be- 


tween pupils who are dull and who 
fail. At least 
as a standard rating and per cent. values re 
distributed. Some 


pupils 
the number “4” will be used 


such improvement will 
assist in rating pupils by mental ability tests. 
Los Angeles 


the 


There is no probability that 


pupils will be promoted on results of 
mental ability tests alone, but there is every 


indication that mental ability scores will be 


XIII. No 


awarding sc 
am calls for 


High-School pupils 


and 
by the Terman Test. 
testin 


s engineering the 


run r correiatiol 


tes, and otherwise us« 


vocational guidance. 
At the 


it is planned to test all 


beginning of the next 
pupils in 
Angeles schools by mental tests. In 


dividual 


ecards and each teacher will be 


ability 


scores will be entered on transfer 
supplied with 
record sheets of such seores together with the 
Undoubtedly 
adjustments in gradation will be made on the 
basis of 


program 


some 


mental age of each pupil. 


mental age. To carry on sucl 
one chief examiner has been or 
be appointed in each school, whose duty 
will be to 


giving of them. 


give the tests or supervise 


Seoring will be done 


teachers trained for the purpose. 


In connection with this investigation, th: 


Division of Research is evolving a rating 


scale for use by principals in rating their 


teachers. It is modelled on the Army Rating 


Seale and will be used to supplement th 


present system of rating. 


A committee of principals is working on an 
individual record ecard for the use of teachers 
That 


pupil’s name, age, mental age, 


eard will include such measures as a 


physical rating 
record. It is designed to 


(1) to aid the teacher in 


and_ scholarship 
serve two purposes: 
recognizing individual differences, and (2) to 
assist in educational and vocational guidances 
By the adoption of such methods of evalua 
tion the administration hopes not only to at 
tract the child 
and place him in the proper grade and school 
but to the 
failures. It is 


eall for 


study. 


more attention to individual 


lessen increasing number of 


not improbable that this wil 


alterations in the present course of 


Haran C. Hines 


Los ANGELES City Scuoo.t DIstTrRIcT, 
March 23, 1921 








